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altogether excellent paper characterized by a pragmatic 
simplicity and directness, entitled The Messianic 
Prophecy in Vergil's Fourth Eclogue, by Miss Ella 
Bourne, in The Classical Journal 11(1916), 390-400. 
In this paper the reactions of Churchmen, scholars, 
and poets are conveniently summarized. In a scholar- 
ly essay, Professor Stuart 34 demonstrates Petrarch's 
knowledge cf the life of Vergil. Professor Mustard" 
is in a field peculiarly his own when he essays the subject 
of Vergil's Georgics and the British Poets, because, 
since the days of his Classical Echoes in Tennyson, we 
have all come to associate his name with the vitality 
and the permanence of ancient literary expression as 
reflected in later poets. 

Through the medium of translations Vergil's in- 
fluence is further reflected. Hence some reference to 
recent translations of Vergil and some comments 
upon them will fittingly close this paper. I could 
scarce make a better beginning than by referring to 
Professor Tyrrell's essay, on Translations of Vergil 36 . 
Here we find a masterly criticism of the art of Con- 
ington, William Morris, Canon Thornhill, Lord Justice 
Sir Charles Bowen. Since the days of the "lawlessly 
splendid and over-mannered" Dryden and the earlier 
days of Gavin Douglas, many have been beguiled into 
an endeavor to reproduce Vergil in their native tongues 37 . 
I confess my preference for the version of Theodore C. 
Williams 38 , to whose Preface, introducing the trans- 
lation, Professor G. H. Palmer pays the high tribute of 
declaring it to be one of the most illuminating of short 
criticisms in existence. Future translators should 
take to heart the principles that guided Williams — 
lucidity, swiftness of motion, truthfulness, aversion to 
the commonplace, and a practice of making the phrase, 
rather than the single word, his starting-point. The 
result is an English classic comparable to Bryant's 
Iliad and Palmer's Odyssey. It is not so much literal- 
ness as the true spirit of the original that we crave. 
In Williams's translation the introduction, through an 
English phrase, of ideas not appearing in the Latin 
rarely, if ever, violates his supreme law, that of truthful- 
ness. In this rendering numerous passages of great 



beauty will win admirers to Vergil who may never 

follow him in the original. 

University of Pennsylvania GEORGE DePUE HADZSITS 



"Stuart, Duane Reed: The Sources and the Extent of Petrarch's 
Knowledge of the Life of Vergil, Classical Philology 12(1917). 
365-404. 

w Mustard, W. P.: Virgil's Georgics and the British Poets, 
American Journal of Philology 29(1908), 1-32. Compare, also, 
by the same author, Tasso's Debt to Vergil, The Classical 
Weekly 13(1920), ns-120. 

M In Miss Nitchie's book, Vergil and the English Poets, 236- 
243, appears a list of translations of Vergil into English. Of the 
translations of the Aeneid mentioned there, the following, at the 
least, should be known to all: Conington. John (1886: most 
readily obtainable now in an edition by Professor and Mrs. F, G. 
Allinson, published by Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 
1916); Morris, William (1875); Taylor, E. Fairfax (1907); Jack- 
son, John (1908); Mackail, J. W. (1908). I should like to add the 
following: Royds, T. F.: The Eclogues and Georgics of Virg 
(Everyman's Library, Dutton, New York, 1907); Fairclough, 
H. R. (two volumes, in the Loeb Classical Library, 1916-1918); 
Mackail, J. W.: The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil (Pocket 
Library, New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1915); 
Way, A. S.: The Georgics (Macmillan, 1912). 

"Tyrrell, R. Y.: Latin Poetry (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1895). See pages 295-319. 

'•Williams, T. C: The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse (Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston, 1008). — 
Williams, T. C: The Georgics and Eclogues of Virgil (Harvard 
University Press, 1915). For a review of the latter book, by 
Professor W. P. Woodman, see The Classical Weekly 10.183- 
184. 
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Hellenistic Sculpture. By Guy Dickins. With a 
Preface by Percy Gardner. Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press (1920). Pp. xiv + 99. Plates, with 
53 Figures. $8.00. 

This is a kind of memorial volume to the brilliant 
young British archaeologist, Guy Dickins, who was 
killed in the battle of the Somme, in July, 1916. His 
published works in the field of Greek history, ex- 
ploration, excavation, and sculpture are summarized 
in an Appendix by Professor Percy Gardner, who also 
writes an appreciative Preface. Dickins was especially 
interested in Hellenistic sculpture and, ever since his 
studies on Damophon, and his restoration of Damo- 
phon's Lycosura group, a restoration which was 
subsequently confirmed in a remarkable way by a 
bronze coin of Julia Domna, he had devoted many 
years to this period, which he intended to make his 
specialty. He had already written some chapters 
(The School of Pergamon, The School of Alexandria, 
The Rhodian School, The Mainland Schools During 
the Hellenistic Age, Greco-Roman Sculpture) as a 
brief sketch, foreshadowing some of the theories which 
he intended to work out. These are now published 
by his widow. Dickins was a scholar of cool judgment 
and sound sense, and distinctly original, so that the 
student of Greek sculpture will find many important 
suggestions in this small volume, for which unfortunately 
the exorbitant price of eight dollars is asked. Another 
unfortunate thing is that Professor Percy Gardner or 
some other archaeologist did not revise the manuscript 
thoroughly and perhaps document it with more refer- 
ences, for surely Dickins himself would never have 
allowed certain statements in it to stand. We read 
(12) that in the Pergamum frieze we have probably 
the first appearance in sculpture of the serpent feet of 
the giant. There are earlier examples in sculpture 
from Corinth (American Journal of Archaeology 
13(1909], 319-321), and the idea of a monster with 
serpent feet existed in earlier Greek art, especially 
on vases. The splendid negro head in Berlin is said 
(28) to be of undoubted Alexandrian origin, although 
it must be at least as late as the second century A. D. 
Graindor, in Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique, 
39(1915), 402 ft., dates it in the third century. The 
bronze athlete at Vienna (from Ephesus) is said (34) 
to belong to a later development of the Scopaic School, 
a statement scarcely intelligible to those who would 
derive the type from Daedalus. The resting Hermes 
in Naples is said (38) to stand in close connection with 
the Praying Boy in Berlin, but there is no similarity; 
nor are the Jason and the Borghese Warrior con- 
temporaneous (40). I know of no archaeologist who 
does not date Agasias of Ephesus in the first century 
B. C, or at least at the end of the second, but we read 
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(40) that the Borghese warrior is by "an artist whom 
we can date with some degree of certainty in the 
middle of the third century". On page 59 it is said 
that the great monument of Euboulides was outside the 
Dipylon Gate, but considerable fragments of it have 
been recovered well within that gate. On page 61 
the 'Theseus' of the East pediment of the Parthenon 
is said to be in the West pediment. On page 77 it is 
said that the drapery of the Neo-Attic sculptures is 
based on that of the late fifth-century Attic school, 
but it is rather the early fifth-century Attic sculpture 
that is imitated. One of the most surprising state- 
ments is that the Greek excluded animals from his 
art and that no Greek artist paid any attention to 
any animal save the horse (86). Myron was famous 
for his heifer (it is mentioned in more than a score of 
epigrams [Anthologia Palatina 9.713-742]; compare 
Dr. T. L. Shear, The Classical Weekly 1.61); 
Lysippus was famous for his dog; and many other 
cases could be cited. The vase-painters and other 
painters were very fond of animal designs, and many 
animals were represented in sculpture (compare Miss 
Eleanor Rambo, Lions in Greek Art [a Bryn Mawr 
Dissertation, 1920]; Miss Helen M. Johnson, The 
Portrayal of the Dog on Greek Vases, The Classical 
Weekly 12.209-213; Orth, Der Hund im Altertum; 
Morin-Jean, Le Dessin des Animaux en Grece; Collig- 
non, Les Statues Funeraires dans l'Art Grec, 226-242; 
Conze, Attische Grabreliefs, Pis. 161, 194, etc.). 

However, the book even in its unfinished state is one 
of the best on Hellenistic scuplture, certainly the best 
in English. Let me cite one or two examples where 
Dickins differs from the usual statements with regard 
to famous statues. He surely is wrong when he will 
not allow the attributing of the Herculaneum figure 
in Dresden to the Lysippic School (38), but his analysis 
of the styles of drapery in the Hellenistic age is most 
illuminating (38-46). Nor can we agree that the 
Agias is an Attic verison of a Lysippic ideal (56). 
With regard to the Victory of Samothrace we read 
(46-47) 

Coins of Demetrios show a trumpet-blowing Victory 
on the prow of a ship in an attitude closely resembling 
the Louvre statue. But the statue has no connection 
with the coin, for a detailed study of the neck and 
fragments of the right shoulder reveals the impossi- 
bility of the trumpet-blowing attitude. The right 
hand and arm are raised high and backwards, probably 
with a victor's wreath. Moreover, the coin has a 
low girdle and no cloak, the statue the high third- 
century girdle and a great flapping mantle. The 
type is not so rare as might be expected. We have it 
in small bronzes, and we have it also in situ on a votive 
statue in Rhodes. The Victory of Samothrace is a 
later version of the statue possibly erected by Deme- 
trios. ... It is not a standing figure, but a Victory 
who is just alighting after flight, and it should there- 
fore be tilted farther forward. . . .It shows just that 
scientific naturalism which we have noticed in the 
anatomy of the athletic figures, and just that tendency 
to miss the perfect whole by an over-anxious care for 
detail. The date for such work is 250 and not 300 
B. C. 

There should be a reference, however, to Hatzfeld's 
important article in the Revue Archeologique 15(1910), 



132-138, where a base with Greek letters on it is 
connected with the statue, showing that a Rhodian 
dedicated it or made it. Hatzfeld thinks that Deme- 
trius had nothing whatsoever to do with the Victory 
of Samothrace. 

Speaking of the Aphrodite of Melos and its some- 
what undeserved position as one of the world's master- 
pieces of sculpture, splendid as it is, Dickins says 
(65-66): 

The style of the statue as well as its technique is 
clear proof of its date. The attitude of the goddess 
has no discernible motive. There is no reason why 
she should be half naked, or why she should twist 
her body round so violently from the hips. There is 
no explanation why her drapery should stay up at all 
in so insecure a position, or why her left foot should 
be raised higher than her right. But if we compare 
for a moment the Melian Aphrodite with the Capuan 
Venus in Naples (Fig. 50), a statue in a nearly identical 
position, all these points are explained. The Capuan 
Venus is half naked, because she is admiring her 
beauty in the mirror of the shield of Ares. She is 
twisted so as to look at herself in the shield and yet 
display her body to the spectator — in itself a Hellenistic 
device. Her drapery is held up, because the shield- 
edge holds it against her left hip; her foot is raised, 
because it rests on Ares' helmet and thereby gives 
better support to the shield. The attitude of the 
Melian goddess is clumsy and stiff, because it has no 
motive; that of the Capuan is graceful and effective, 
because its motive is clear. 

Now it is noteworthy that the many examples of 
this type in our possession are all copies of the Capuan 
and not of the Melian figure. This is clear from the 
direction of the drapery folds, which differs in the 
Melian from all the other figures. The history of the 
type is thereby made clear. It was an early Hellen- 
istic or late fourth-century statue of the Armed Aphro- 
dite, possibly the cult statue, which appears in identical 
pose on coins of Corinth. Itself a typical genre adap- 
tation of a very early myth, it at once gained favour 
and was much copied, especially in Roman times. 
The Melian goddess was a second-century Hellenistic 
copy, but not a mere copy, rather an adaptation of the 
earlier prototype to a figure more suitable for Melos 
itself. Unfortunately the artist was unable to make 
the pose suit his new scheme properly. We get another 
adaptation in the Augustan age in the shape of the 
Victory of Brescia inscribing a roll of the dead on the 
shield, and finally, in the second century and later, 
we get a crowd of copies much closer to the original, 
of which the Capuan Venus is the best. 

Some of the sentences in the last chapter are inspiring 
and give us the secret of the greatness of Greek art as 
opposed to all succeeding art (83-87). 

. . . Neither under the Roman Empire nor during the 
Renaissance nor in the modern world is art regarded as 
an essential form of self-expression as natural as 
conversation or amusement or religion. It is fair to 
assume that the average modern man regards statues 
with indifference slightly flavoured with amusement. 
Nobody would notice the difference if he were living 
in a town full of statues or in one without any. They 
satisfy no need in modern existence, and they are mere 
excrescences on our civilization. Even pictures, 
which we understand better, are mainly regarded 
from the point of view of decorative furniture. Art 
is an embellishment of modern life, not an essential 
part of it. It is considered a means of pleasure or a 
means of amusement, not as part of the serious busi- 
ness of life. Even in the Renaissance, where art 
played a much more important r61e in the life of the 
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community than it now does, it was still a by-product 
of man's activity. . . . 

. . . Our whole attitude toward art as an 'extra' and 
an unessential prevents us from appreciating its vital 
importance to the Greek. A community, whose ideas 
of art are Hellenic, knows no abrupt distinctions 
between the useful and the beautiful, because all the 
objects of its daily life are beautiful of necessity; it 
knows nothing of good taste, because there is no bad 
taste to contrast, and we may even find, as in the 
case of Greece herself, that its words for 'good' and 
'evil' are simply 'beautiful' and 'ugly'. ... 

The whole fabric of Greek art goes to pieces when it 
is brought into contact with a purely utilitarian 
nation like Rome. It succeeded in humanizing and 
educating the upper classes, but it had little effect 
on the mob. Art, therefore, in Rome became means 
of decorating palaces and not national treasure. . . . 
Greek art comprises every genuine effort of the artist; 
every statue which is made with sincere love of beauty 
and unmixed desire for its attainment is Greek in 
spirit; every statue, however cunning and ingenious, 
which is merely frivolous or hypocritical or untrue, is a 
crime against Hellenism and a sin against the light. 
The Johns Hopkins University DAVID M. ROBINSON 



Greek Grammar for Colleges. By Herbert Weir 
Smyth. New York: American Book Company 
(1920). Pp. xvi + 784. 

Some sixteen years ago a well-known professor in the 
University of Gottingen remarked to me, with character- 
istic bluntness and in a tone of undisguised contempt: 
'You American classical scholars publish nothing but 
School and College editions of Greek and Roman 
authors, and Grammars'. Whatever justification this 
reproach may have had in 1905 — its unfairness even 
at that time, however, was apparent — , has since 
been completely removed by the many notable contri- 
butions to classical scholarship which have appeared 
in recent years in this country. But even my friend at 
Gottingen would, I dare say, be proud to be the author 
of two such fine volumes as Professor Smyth's Greek 
Grammar for Schools and Colleges (see The Classical 
Weekly 11.79-80), published in 1918, and his more 
recent Greek Grammar for Colleges. The former was 
a book of about the size and scope of Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar, and, like all of the author's works, was 
characterized by exact knowledge and flawless accuracy. 
The latter, which contains practically twice as much 
material as the former, and, like it, is a model of 
accurate statement and sound learning, resembles 
rather Goodwin's two books, Greek Grammar, and 
Greek Moods and Tenses, and Monro's Homeric 
Grammar all in one and all brought up to date, with 
some forty pages devoted to a comprehensive and 
invaluable discussion of the Particles (pp. 631 -671; 
§§ 2769-3003), and twelve pages of definitions ancj 
illustrations of many grammatical and rhetorical 
figures, thrown in for full measure (pages 671-683, 
§§ 3004-3048). 

Whether there was actual need of such a book is a 
question which possibly some would choose to raise, 
but surely no other American scholar now in active 
service was better qualified than the distinguished 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity to prepare a Grammar of this sort. And, 



now that the volume has appeared, let us waive this 
question of need, and hasten rather to express our 
gratitude to Professor Smyth for gathering convenient- 
ly into the pages of a single book all the facts con- 
cerning the grammatical structure and usage of classi- 
cal Greek that the average teacher of Greek ever has 
occasion to use. I say teacher rather than pupil for 
the reason that, like the author's Greek Melic Poets, 
the book is too replete with information for profitable 
use by the average undergraduate. It is in fact a 
Grammar for graduate students and teachers, just as 
the shorter treatise is strictly a Grammar for Colleges, 
and not for Schools and Colleges. 

Like its briefer companion, this new volume is a 
descriptive grammar of classical literary Greek from 
Homer to Plato, Demosthenes and Menander. Ci- 
tations from writers later than these appear not to 
occur. Homer, the dramatists, the orators, Thu- 
cydides, Xenophon, and Plato naturally furnish the 
majority of the illustrative passages. Every portion 
of the treatise displays in equal degree thorough 
scholarship and painstaking care, but of particular 
interest and importance are the sections already 
mentioned which deal with particles and with gram- 
matical and rhetorical figures. 

In so masterly a work there is naturally little to 
criticize. Misprints are few and mostly trivial. In 
§ 2757 b, however, it seems to me that a 'not' has 
dropped out of the translation of oikoOp xoXeisdurJi/ 
Kal /xt) d^ijo-eis; This is translated by "will you not 
call him and (will you not) send him away?" This 
is certainly not the equivalent, as the author states, 
of "call him and don't send him away". The state- 
ment in § 2096 b, is misleading, so far at least as 
concerns <p6dvw. 

With a present or imperfect of rvyxdva, \av8ivu, 
ipHvu, the (rare) aorist participle refers to an action or 
state anterior to that of the present or imperfect. 
Many of the cases of the present of rvyxArw with the 
aorist participle are historical presents. . . . 

The same statement occurs in the Greek Grammar 
for Schools and Colleges, § 1295 a. The natural 
inference is that rvyx^vu differs in this respect from 
the other two verbs. But, whatever may be true in 
the case of \avBivu, the present of <j>0ivu, at least, 
when accompanied by the aorist participle, is regularly, 
if indeed not always, an historical present. The 
author appears to recognize this fact and virtually 
states it in another form at the end of § 2096 d. 
Despite this, however, the statement quoted above is 
confusing. The two observations should have been 
combined and harmonized. In § 1 800 N. there 
should be a reference to § 2756 b. 

Finally, a book of this character should, in my 
judgment, contain a much larger amount of biblio- 
graphical material than Professor Smyth has chosen 
to include. The few brief bibliographies appended to 
certain sections are good, but insufficient. A well 
selected bibliography aggregating five or even ten 
pages would have greatly increased the usefulness of 
this very valuable book — the most complete Greek 
Grammar ever published in America. 
University of California James Turney Allen 



